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Asbury Park Arrangements. 
ROOMS, 

There are some desirable rooms stil! to be obtained at 
from $6 to $10, two in a room, and $8 to §r2, one in a 
room. 

Friends will please apply without delay, being partic- 
ular to give the rate they are willing to pay, and rooms 
will be selected for them, but inquiries about terms or 
location cannot be answered. If any do not receive in- 
formation of the location of their rooms, or if any have 
not applied before the 4th, they will apply on arrival to 
any of the Committee at North Asbury Station, or to the 
Chairman of the Committee, 613 Sixth avenue, one block 
north and one east of the station, and they will be in- 
formed where rooms can be obtained. The hotels have 
been provided with tickets, which are to be forwarded 
before the 30th to all who have engaged rooms in the 
hotels selected by the committee, giving the number of 
their room, which they will present upon arrival, so that 
there will be no trouble or confusion in the assignment of 
rooms. 


RAILROAD TICKETS. 


‘Two classes of tickets have been arranged for. 1st, 
regular round trip tickets from Philadelphia, Merchant- 
ville, Moorestown, and Mount Holly at $2.50, Bristol 
and Langhorne at $2.25, and Trenton $2.00 by either 
Penna. or P. & R. roads. These tickets are good only 
on special trains going Ninth month 4, but good toreturn 
on any train after Ninth month 7. They will be on sale 
at all the places named after Ninth mouth 1, upon the 
presentation of card issued by the Committee, which 
can be obtained from any of the Correspondents or 
members of the Committee. 

2d, from aé/ points east of Chicago tickets on all rail- 
roads will be sold for a full regular fare going and one- 
third returning. To receive this reduced rate certificates 
must be obtained at the starting point, when through 
tickets are bought. Full details have been given to the 
several Correspondents, who will furnish a card issued 
by the Committee, which will be presented at the ticket 
office. Friends are urged to report their route at once. 


TICKETS FROM NEW YORK. 


Friends can obtain them a week in advance by writing 
Wm. M. Jackson, 50 Beekman Street, Franklin T. Car- 
penter, 787 Park Avenue, George T. McDowell, 373 W. 
123d Street, or on the boat leaving Rector Street at 
1 p.m., Ninth month 4, from either of the above named. 
All tickets are good until Ninth month 15. 


TRAINS. 
Philadelphia to Asbury Park.—Ninth month 4. 


Special. _ p.m. Special. mm. 

Broad Street 1.48 Reading Terminal, ae 
Germantown Junction, 1.56 SpringGardenSt., 1.1 
Bristol, 2.23 Columbia Avenue, 1.22 
2.40 Huntington Street, 1.26 

4.05 Wayne Junction, 1.32 

ntown, 1.42 


1.58 
Yardley, 2.09 
Trenton 
Bound 


12.30 
12.37 
12.46 
12.55 
12 53 
1.15 
2.58 
Regular trains: 
4-00, 4.17. Ar. Asbury Park, 6.23, 630 
Connections with New York City. 

Friends purchasi cee -. New York will be par- 
ticular to see that route. + nate 
-) Arrangements have 
ane 7. of New Jersey to run 
month 4, to connect with the 
Street at 1 p.m. Friends of New 
at the Grand a 

will take the 


2.05 
Brook, 2.47 
Plainfield, 3.00 
N. Asbury Park, 4-55 


ve, 
ector St., Boat, 
St., P.R.R., 
ector St., Boat, 
a3d St, P.R.R., 
iberty St.,C K.R. of N.J., 2.45 
23d St, P.R.R 2.55 
Liberty St., C.R.R, 3-30 
23d $i FRR. ; 225 5.10 
— t 45 5.33 
St, Fs RR Ms re 6.05 
Hector ‘St., Boat, 4-30 6.20 
Liberty St., C.R.R., 4-45 6.13 
WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE, 


Special cars will be provided on B. and O. train leav- 
ing Washington 10 a.m., Ninth month 4, which will be 
attached to the special train on the Reading Road at 
Wayne Junction. Friends from the West and Somth 
are urged to connect with this train, if possible. 

Special cars will be attached to the train leaving 
Washington, D.C., at ro a.m. stopping at Laurel). 
Baltimore, Camden Station at 10.45 a.m.,and Mount 
Roya! Station at 10.50 a.m., B and O. K. R., on Ninth 
month 4th, connecting at Wayne Junction’ with the 
“Special ” ? which leaves Reading Terminal at 1. “13 -™m. ; 
the special cars being attached to this train will 
through to Asbury Park without change. Certificates 
wili be furnished at Washington, Laurel and Baltimore. 
For badges, transportation cards, and futher information 


apply to 
Josern J. JANney, 1o South St., 
BAGGAGE, 


Arrangements have been made with the Dodds 
Express, N. Y Transfer Co., to collect checks on all 
trains and deliver within half an hour after arrival, 
all baggage, at 25 cents for each piece Tags of the 
express company will be furnished with the badges 
and transportation cards by the Seq or 
members of the Committee, upon which Friends will 
distinctly write their names, hotel, and number of room, 
also their railroad route; or if b special train from 
Philadelphia, or 1 p m. boat from New York, write that 
on the tag. 


ARRIVAL IN ASBURY PARK 


The special trains will stop only at North Asbury Park 
station for both Ocean Grove a a Passen- 
. Regular trains stop also at Asbury Park and 
Ue Grove station, which is more convenient for 
Friends going to Ocean Grove. Trolley cars near 
the stations go near all the hotels. Omnibuses charging 
ten cents per will be there, arranged in order, 
those on the south vath side of the station for the hotels from 
2d to sth avenues, and on the north side from Sunset to 
8th avenues. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 
613 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park N. J. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Ar, Asbury Park 
2.53 p.m. 
2.5 
4.00 
4-22 
4:35 
4-50 
4-55 


1.00 p.m. 
I 10 
2.00 
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Baltimore. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, 10 cents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 


Morgan Banting Arthur § 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


Fitcenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
The Cure of Disease without Drugs. 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous , Female 
troubles, cases generally—cured without pain 


or drugs. - 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
to a. Mm. to 4 p.m. 7 P-m. to 9 p.m. 
Other 


hours by 
554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 


ATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
a... a and Caliah: 
a.m. to st .m. 
tion and : Cemieinien + 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


BULLETIN FOR THE WEEK. 


Cottaces Nos. r3and 14 are nearing completion. 
Five more are expected to begin erection within a short 
time. Our estimate that twenty cottages would be in 
occupancy in the Season of 1903 seems likely to prove a 
conserva’ ive one. 

The weather at this writing has been fine for a fort- 
night. ‘The roads are smoother than they were, and 
driving bas been much enjoyed. 

The lakelet formed by the new dam is a gem of beauty, 
with its picturesque surroundings and pel ucid waters. 
It has been named Glen Mere, There are two boats,a 
dingey and a skiff. 

Engagements for Ninth month in the Inn continue to 
be made, and some rooms are reserved to the closing in 
Tenth month. Autumn in the Pocono Mountains is an 
ideal season. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarcas F. 
Juwxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosgrt Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


WANTED.— —BY A ‘SETTLED, R E FI N E D, 
American woman, without incumberance, a posi- 
tion as travelling companion or char 
reference SARA GRACE, 

'a., care of Mrs. K. Heacock. 


¢ of invalid woman ; 
k Lane, Phila’da, 


WANTED.— —A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 
as mother’s help Would like immediate response. 
SUSANNA L. THOMAS, Ashton, Md. 
ANTED. —MAN AND WIFE, FRIENDS 
preferred, to work small fruit and ‘milk farm. Milk 
sold. ae ALFRED COOK, C: noes Junction, 
Mass., R. F. D. 


‘TANTED. —A REFIN ED, ‘CAPABLE MIDDLE- 
aged working housekeeper. Appl a address 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Camp Ground, 


WANTED.— —MOTHER’S HELPER. A COM- 

, refined y oung woman, to assist with care 
of chil , housework, and sewing. Please write fully, 
state ec, wages desired and references. Address No. 38, 
this ce. 


WANTED. —TEACHER. PRINCIPAL FOR 
a Friends’ a having two teachers A Friend 
with successful experience. a in Latin and mathe- 
matics. Apply to LOUIS B. AMBLER, r4o N. rsth 
Street, Phi Iphia. 

WANTED. a MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 


assist as mother’s help in and care of 
two children. 3218 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia. 


TANTED. —BY A YOUNG WOMAN, AN, COLLEGE 

e with one year’s ¢ teaching, 

a position is i literary or denacall aad or as private 
secretary. References. Address K., this office. 


ANTED.—SITUATION BY WOMAN 

Friend as matron, managing housekeeper (either 

blic or private),or any position of trust. Address 
R this Office. 





BOARDING. 
PERMANENT AND Peder vy sath BOARDERS 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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~The Quaker: @ Study m 


Costume, by AMELIA MOTT 
GUMMERE, has, in its first half- 


year, shown itself to be one of the most popular 


books about Friends ever published. The re- 
viewers have, without exception, been emphatic 
in its praise, and its sale has been so generous 


that it has already gone into a second edition. 


We give a few abridged press notices: 


“Mrs. Gummere has accomplished her task “One of the most charming volumes 
thoroughly and with great care. It isa handsome, exquisitely bound in Quaker gray. . . . Paper, 
good-sized volume.” print and illustrations are worthy of the original 


—The Friend, London. and satisfying cover.” 


—The Outlook, New York. 
“ A book which will interest almost everybody. 


. Full of real human nature.” “A triumph of Quaker simplicity and daintiness.”’ 
—The American Friend, Philadelphia. —The Nation, New York. 


The publishers take a natural pride in 
the fact that all the reviews speak of the 


volume as a triumph of fine book-making. 


12mo, printed on deckel-edged paper, 


bound in half-oose sheep, with a cover $ 3-00 net 
design in Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otis 


Sent carriage prepaid to any address for this price. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers 


29-31 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXV. 

Tue diving personal knowledge of God as revealed 
inChrist, convicting us of selfishness, searching out our 
sin, destroying in its pure flame the dross of our lower 
nature, is an experience which forever banishes doubt 
and demands no explanation. 


From an editorial article in ‘‘ Present Day Papers.”’ 


CONSCIENCE. 
1 AM Life’s Tamerlane— 
The scourge of God, 
With me alone remain 
The sword and rod 
Whereby in wrath, throughout 
His world-domain, 
Doth Love, avenging, reign. 
I am that Joseph bound 
And sold in vain ; 
From dungeon darkness found 
To rise again ; 
At God’s right hand, whate’er 
of good redound, 
His sole viceregent crowned. 
—John B. Tabb, in the Era Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SINGING AND WORSHIP. 


A very general—an almost universal—custom among 
those who gather for a religious object is to sing. 
The songs are “ sacred,’’ they are ‘“ hymns,” composed 
for the purpose, having their musical expression, their 
“tune,” carefully adapted to them. 

It is, of course, beyond question that to a vast 
number of persons, the great majority of those who 
gather in the churches once a week or more often, this 
singing seems either absolutely indispensable or so 
natural and so helpful as to be one of the fixed fea- 
tures of the worship of Christians. Notto sing would 
be to them strange and painful. It is running no 
great risk to say that many habitual church-goers 
would more readily spare the sermon than the sing- 
ing, and that many also would subordinate to the 
‘service of song ”’ all else that accompanies the per- 
formance of worship. 

In the face of this, the testimony of the Friends 
adverse to singing in church stands as a remarkable 
difference of view. It seems strange that they should 
thus differ—a bold thing, almost, for them to presume 
to differ. What is their ground? How do they 
explain themselves ? 

Whatever Friends may have held fifty years or 
longer ago, very few of them now condemn music or 
singing altogether. The beauties of rhythm and tone 
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are as obvious to the open mind as those of color or 


form. The ear has its rights, not less than the eye, 
and one of these is the enjoyment of sweet sounds. 
Perceiving that the condemnation of all music and song 
was unmaintainable, the vast majority of Friends have 
no testimony against them. 

But is there not a time and a place for all good 
things? Suppose we sing sometimes, does it follow 
that we shall always worship by song? Here is the 
crux of the matter. Here the question impinges. 

Several reasons, all of them good, explain the 
Friends’ attitude. First, they object to the prearrange- 
ment of musical services. These must, almost of 
necessity, be arranged in advance. There must, in 
fact, be a program, so that they may have their fixed 
place. : There must be a choir, trained tosing. There 
must be hymns written, music arranged, leadership 
provided. All this is opposed tothe Friends’ concep- 
tion of a meeting for worship. They do not have such 
meetings as a performance, but as an opportunity. 
They do not gather for an outward doing of scme- 
thing, but for an inward experience of something. 
And we reach, thus, a second reason. The Friends 
believe that the right-minded and truly worshipful may 
and do enter into communion with the Divine Over- 
soul, and that as they engage in this, or aspire toward 
it, the sounds of song and instrument must be an in- 
trusion—an outward and physical invasion of what 
should be consecrated to the inward and spiritual. 

And at this point the Friends’ view is reinforced 
by the common experience of the church people. The 
latter have found, and they often freely admit, that 
with them the cultivation of church music tends stead- 
ily to become a purely technical thing. The “songs 
of praise’’ by the congregation become a “ concert,’’ 
a musical performance. The listeners sit to follow the 
music, not the words of worship, and become as criti- 
cal in church, on a Sabbath evening, as if they were 
at a “place of amusement,” on a week-day evening. 
Nobody will claim that much, if anything, of worship 
remains in this; on the contrary, serious-minded 
preachers and people not a few have mourned and la- 
mented the obvious lapse from the ‘ worship in spirit 
and in truth.” which the Master taught. 

Music and song are sensuous. They reach the in- 
dividual through the sense of hearing. No one will 
deny that they have an influence. But what influ- 
ence? They give pleasure. They may soothe. 
They may thrill. They may even uplift. The vibrant 
and rhythmic sounds reach the nervous organism. 
David could calm Saul with his harp—but only tem- 
porarily. Church choirs singing the most exquisite 
songs to the finest music are not exempt from envies, 
jealousies, and contentions. The soul cannot be 
reached by outward noises, however sweet. It is 
reached only by the divine spirit. 
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In the singing of hymns there is one more thing 
which we may here consider. To what extent is the 
singer in earnest in uttering his words? Hymns are 
not only musical beats and poetical rhythms ; they are 
also declarations, assertions, praises, exclamations, 
professions of faith and devotion. Do those who sing 
these actually mean them? Suppose a simple test 
were applied: suppose that instead of singing, the 
choir or the congregation, individually, should read or 
recite the hymn’s words, in plain prose? How many, 
upon reflection, would do this? How many would 
feel that their attitude toward God, their relation to 
him, their standing in the world of spiritual experi- 
ence, was such that they could simply rise and say, 
individually, in the presence of the church or meeting, 
the things they habitually svg in that presence ? 
Would many persons, in the choirs, or in the congre- 
gations, feel that they could do this? 

The explanation why so many habitually employ 
words in song language which they could not employ in 
plain prose, is found in what has already been said : the 
singing is in large measure mechanical, technical, 
and formal. It becomes a performance, a feature of a 
program. It is a “number”’ in a musical series. 
The words are sunk in the sound. What the hymns 
declare may be known, if familiar to the congregation, 
but could be little understood if depending only upon 
the enunciation of the singers. So far, therefore, as 
the song is an act of worship it is one of sound, not of 
language. It is a musical noise, not a coherent and 
definitely-meant enunciation of thought. 

Whether we are justified in calling musical noises 
worship may be called in question. It is quite possi- 
ble that some may wish to make, in the language of 
the Hebrew psalms, “‘ a joyful noise unto the Lord.” 
But if this were the case, if a noise of joy were defi- 
nitely intended, then it must be said as candidly as 
possible that the conception of worship held by the 
Friends is so widely different from this that the two 
cannot be harmonized. The Friends’ aspiration to 
hear the Divine voice, to experience the Divine en- 
lightening and strengthening, is wholly separated from 
that of making even joyful noises. The two things 
are not in the same category. Such a sounding by 
the voice or by an instrument, whether it be done to 
signify or to excite emotion in those producing or 
hearing it, or be expected to please the divinity to 
whom it is presumably directed, is separated from the 
Friends’ worship by a gulf too wide to be bridged. 


* KOK 


ARE we willing to see another side than our own? 
We all think we are; but are we? On the answer 
to this depends much of our usefulness and influence 
in our communities. There are not two sides to every 
question ; but there is another side to many a ques- 
tion of which we are now seeing only one. And if 
we are on the wrong side, it is of far greater import- 
ance to us than to any one else that we should con- 
sider the other side, and acknowledge our error. It 
was said of a certain man that he was always ready to 
see two sides of a question,—his own side and the 
wrong side. There are others who are as open- 


minded as he.—[S. S. Times. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE ENGLISH FRIENDS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE, 


ENGLAND is the most industrial country in the world, 
and accompanying her industrialism is the extreme of 
poverty, the massing of the people in cities, and a 
train of grave social questions. 

No element of English society is more keenly alive 
to these conditions than are the Friends, and they are 
directing their activity towards the bettering of these 
conditions. One learns of their interest by talking 
with individual Friends, by listening to their discus- 
sions, and by the perusal of the literature they are pro- 
ducing. It is worthy of remark that, in addition to a 
considerable amount of current literature three books 
on social subjects have been recently published by 
English Friends. First, Edward Grubb’s “ Social 
Aspects of the Quaker Faith ;’ second, Joseph Rown- 
tree’s ‘‘ The Temperance Problem and Social Reform," 
—a book that has had nine editions in three years, 
and is attracting much attention in England; and 
third, B. Seebohm Rowntree’s, “ Poverty, a Study of 
Town Life.’’ This book, which has been referred to 
in the editorial columns of the INTELLIGENCER, is a 
careful and scientific study of the condition of the 
working people of the city of York. It is the most 
thorough work of its kind that has ever been made ; 
it is a real contribution to the science of Sociology, has 
reached its third edition in less than a year, and prom- 
ises to be one of the influential books of the decade. 

In the recent Settlement for Religious Study on 
Lake Windermere the question of social service re- 
ceived the keenest attention, and the two sessions de- 
voted to it may utimately lead to a Friends’ National 
Conference for further consideration of the questions 
there raised. 

As an American observer I was especially struck 
with two phases of the English Friends’ discussion of 
their philanthropic work. The first was the unity of 
it all—it was presented, not as ten or a dozen unre- 
lated fields of work, but as ten or a dozen parts of 
a correlated whole—the citizen’s duty to society. 
The Englishman is developing a social consciousness 
and a social conscience. The second striking phase 
was the emphasis that was laid upon the necessity for 
careful and informing study as a necessary basis, a 
ground preparation for successful philanthropy. 

Last week two evening sessions were given to 
‘‘Our Responsibility for Poverty.” At each session 
B. Seebohm Rowntree gave an address of about an 
hour, followed by another hour of general discussion. 
In the first address the speaker gave an admirable 
resumé of his recent book on poverty, which shows 
that 28 per cent. of the people of York are living in a 
state of such poverty that they do not get sufficient 
food to keep up mere animal efficiency. This was in 
a time of prosperity, and York, a city with about the 
population of Wilmington, Delaware, is one of the best 
favored cities of England. More than three-fourths 
of the English people live in cities, and it is plain to 
be seen that the race is threatened with even physical 
degeneration. 

In his second address the author suggested what 
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might be done by Friends to remedy these menacing 
conditions. After referring to the proper distribution 
of the unearned increment in the world’s riches as the 
greatest, but probably a remote aid in the raising of 
wages to a living point, he made a forcible statement 
of the many ways in which Friends may immediately 
help to alleviate the evils that surround them. Then 
after emphasizing the necessity for the growth of real 
religion that must accompany any permanent social 
betterment, he closed his address with the following 
appeal which, with his permission, is copied verbatim. 

“| think I may say, without fear of exaggeration, 
that it is a branch of service upon which every single 
member of our Society should be engaged, according 
to his or her means. From him who hath much, much 
will be expected, but from all is something expected. 
In asserting this, | am not, of course, referring only 
to relief by the bestowal of money or money’s worth. 
The best work may be done by one who has no such 
wealth to bestow, and certainly money alone, without 
love and sympathy, is the opposite of mercy, for it too 
often curseth him who takes and him who gives. 

‘T would urge on Friends that they should give 
careful, and if I may use the word in this connection, 
scientific, consideration to the question of their philan- 
thropy, and assure themselves that, whether they are 
giving money or personal service, it is bestowed in the 
most effective way. 

“We may with great advantage ~_ the organ- 
ized philanthropy of other bodies. 

“ T trust that what has been said may serve afresh 
to impress upon us the great need there is for the 
service of devoted workers in the cause of social 
reform. There is need, first of all for students—men 
and women who are prepared to give serious time and 
thought to the difficult and complex problems which 
go to make up this vast problem of poverty. The 
problems are so difficult that they will only yield to 
earnest, systematic study. Are there any in our So- 
ciety who are prepared to dedicate their ability and 
educational advantages to this work ? 

“T am however aware that the number of those 
who can dedicate a large part of their time to serious 
and laborious study cannot be large. Nor would it 
be well for all of us to be merely students. The 
student is but the Moltke of the social campaign sit- 
ting in his study and indicating the policy which 
should be pursued. But, in addition to the student, 
there is need for leaders—of those who shall do the 
actual fighting—men and women who will serve on 
councils, on committees, on boards, who will form 
public opinion on the platform or in the press. But, 
and this is the one point I would especially emphasize, 
if the work of these is to be really effective they must 
equip themselves with a sound and scientific knowl- 
edge of social questions. 

“The amount of reading necessary to acquire a 
useful knowledge is not so great but that every one of 
us could undertake it—and it is reading which will 
repay us, with very ample interest, for the time we de- 
vote to it. I think we have all known good and 
earnest men, on town councils as temperance workers, 
and in other branches of social work, whose services 
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are obviously rendered ineffective by their ignorance of 
social science. On the other hand we know, probably 
many cases, where the presence upon council, board, 
or committee, of even one person with a good know- 
ledge of social science, has been productive of the 
greatest good, and has resulted i in the carrying of wise 
and far-reaching measures. 

“Lastly, there is need of men and women who 
with loving sympathy will heal the wounds of those 
who have been injured by our present economic 
conditions, or who have fallen through their own 
weakness.” J. Russert Smit. 

Edinburgh, Eighth month 3. 


Friends’ Srtpture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 32. 
THE EXECUTION. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—To this end have | been born, and to this 
end am | come into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.—John, xviii., 37. 


Before study of the Lesson read John, xix., 1-30. 


It is the custom to speak with severest condemnation 
of Pilate, as if he were the representative of all that is 
base in judicial procedure. Such censure may with 
propriety be laid rather on the system he represented 
than upon him as an individual. Indeed, it is only fair 
to say that he probably took more trouble than most 
Roman governors would have taken to save an insig- 
nificant Jew. He was not, apparently, one who loved 
injustice ; he was simply a representative of an evil 
system by which one set of people undertook to rule 
another people whom the first held in contempt. 
The Romans of Rome’s imperial days never consid- 
ered the life of provincials—but the lives of Romans 
were another matter. A so-called superior race never 
has treated a so-called inferior race with impartial jus- 
tice. It is not in the nature of things that it should. 
If only the life of a Jew stood between order and dis- 
order, why hesitate—having freed himself from the 
slight discomfort of sending an innocent man to death 
at the demand of an irresponsible mob by the easy 
process of washing his hands of the whole affair? As 
to Pilate, Jesus was only an undistinguished unit 
among an inferior people, one therefore whose life it 
was not important to save; so to the soldiers he was 
not a fellow man about to die, but a miserable Jew 
from whom some amusement might be had. The 
false charge that he claimed kingship had reached 
them, and the incongruity of such a claim, and the 
worn, weary, and suffering figure before them, ap- 
pealed to their rough sense of humor. With shouts 
and laughter they seized upon him, arrayed him in a 
mockery of royal garments, and knelt before him in 
pretended reverence, accompanying the mockery with 
blows and curses. According to the fourth gospel, 
Pilate made yet another attempt to save him, hoping, 
apparently, that the cruel sport of the soldiers might 
have turned the hostile Jews from their purpose. 
Matthew explains the interest of Pilate in the prisoner 
as due to a dream of the governor’s wife, in which she 
was warned that he should “have nothing to do with 
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this righteous man.” But cruelty begets more cru- 
elty ; pity does not come of it. 

The chief priests and those about them, seeing 
Pilate’s hesitation, resorted to threats. They would 
accuse him before Cesar of disloyalty—he was 
friendly to one claiming sovereignty in Judea. The 
governor had been willing to deprive the despised 
Jews of their intended victim; but now his selfish 
fears were aroused. What was this creature’s life to 
his convincement. He hesitated no longer, but 
authorized the execution. 

The place of execution was outside the wall, on 
an elevation called the Place of the Skull, probably 
because of its shape. Such a hill is to be seen just to 
the north of the city, not far from the Damascus gate. 
It is a rocky and barren elevation, near to a main 
road, and commanding a view of the Mount of Olives, 
as well as of the northern suburb of the city. It is 
probably some tradition of its former use, and a 
shrinking from the horrors of them, that has left this 
place, even to this time, bare and untenanted. The 
tradition which places the hill of Calvary within the 
present “ Church of the Holy Sepulchre” is based on 
certain alleged visions of the fourth century. Neither 
the position nor the surroundings meet the conditions 
indicated in the gospel narrative. 

Jesus was compelled to carry the cross-beam of 
his cross until he fell underthe burden. Then one Si- 
mon of Cyrene was forced to carry the heavy beam to 
Golgotha. As he was led through the festive crowds 
many pitied him, and the women wept in sympathy. 
This was not probably any indication of faith in him, 
or, indeed, knowledge of him, but was simply the nat- 
ural human tribute to suffering. We will not at all 
dwell on the horrors of crucifixion. We might won- 
der that any human beings could inflict such tortures 
on their fellows, if we did not have constant illustra- 
tions—alas! even in our own country—that man is 
more savage, when his passions are aroused, than is 
any beast. The worst sufferings of the cross were 
spared to Jesus. Many lingered for several days, and 
died only from exhaustion. He, worn with mental 
and physical suffering, was fortunate in living for a few 
hours only. Many details of the execution are given 
by the gospel, the crucifixion of the two thieves on 
either side of him, the brutal behavior of the soldiers 
in the presence of death by torture, the presence and 
mockery of the chief priests among other bystanders, 
the darkness, the earthquake, etc. No doubt tradi- 
tion has been busy with the details, and we need not 
note them minutely. 

One of the disciples, John, seems to have recov- 
ered from the panic of the evening before, and to have 
followed his Master to the place of execution. With 
him were a number of faithful women, including the 
mother of Jesus. Though nothing is told of the rela- 
tions of Jesus with his family after the reference at the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles (John, vii., 1-9), we 
may infer that the mother at least came to believe in 
his mission, and probably some of his brothers. At 
any rate, two of the latter, James and Jude, were Chris- 
tians not long after. 


Much theological subtlety has been used in deal-. 


ing with the death of Jesus. It has been asserted 


that without the shedding of his blood there could be no 
salvation for man. It has been believed that an angry 
God, destining all mankind for destruction on account 
of the sin of their first parents, was platated by the 
sacrifice of Jesus to the extent, according to some, of 
electing a few for salvation; or, as others believe, of 
offering redemption to all who would accept it; or 
again, that all were so redeemed. 

With all this we have littleto do. We do not be- 
lieve that God was ever angry with his children. We 
do not believe he was pleased or placated by the 
death of Jesus. We do believe that in love for his 
children God sent the Great Teacher among them, 
and that a great work was accomplished by his life. 
His death followed almost of necessity under the cir- 
cumstances, because of the evil passions and low ideals 
of humanity. By his faithfulness unto death those 
low ideals have been raised, and many ‘have realized 
that man comes into the world ‘to bear witness to 
the truth.’”” May we learn the lesson and be faithful 
witness-bearers ! 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 34. Ninth month 7. 
THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—By their fruits ye shall know them. 

—Matthew, vii., 16. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Deut., xviii., 9-22. 
DEUTERONOMY is the fifth and last book of the Penta- 
teuch. The name is of Greek origin and means 
‘*second legislation ;’’ the book is an expansion and 
revision of older collections of laws. It contains the 
last instructions and warnings of Moses, given to the 
Israelites in the land of Moab, as they were about to 
cross the Jordan for the conquest of Canaan. Ex- 
cepting chapters xxvii., xxxi., and xxxiv., it is in the 
form of an address; it isnot a continuous discourse, 
but consists of three distinct speeches, and two poems, 
recited by Moses in the hearing of the people. The 
narrative chapters record the sayings and doings of 
Moses in the last days of his life, and are connected 
with the speeches. It is generally believed by Bible 
students that Deuteronomy is the book which was found 
in the temple in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Josiah, as recorded in II. Kings, xxii., and which led 
the king to put an end to idolatry, star and fire wor- 
ship, and other heathenish religions. 

Chapters i—iv. inclusive, excepting the last six 
verses, contain the first of the addresses of Moses to 
the people ; in it he repeats the story of God’s promise, 
recounts many of the events that took place during 
their wanderings, and tells how it was permitted him 
to view the promised land from the top of Mount 
Pisgah (Deuteronomy, iii., 26, 27). The second address 
of which our lesson is a portion, is found in chapters 
v. to xxvi. inclusive. In it Moses repeats the ten 
commandments, exhorts the people to be obedient, 
forbids them to have any intercourse with idolatrous 
nations, alludes to their many transgressions, and re- 
minds them of God’s mercy in repeatedly forgiving 
their sins. 

Our lesson begins with an injunction to the peo- 
ple not to fall into the evil ways of the nations by which 
they would be surrounded. Moses knew that people 
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in general find it easier to do as other people do than 
to expose themselves to ridicule and persecution for 


















LUCRETIA MOTT’S CHAIRS. 
One of the charming recollections of the famous Qua- 
ker preacher, Lucretia Mott, was of the wide and 
beautiful hospitality of the house of her childhood at 
Nantucket. 

Little Lucretia, as was the custom at that day, 
was not allowed at the table when guests were pres- 
ent ; nevertheless, she had her part in the gracious 
welcoming, her duty being to watch the great wood 
fire while the others were at supper, and to set the 
chairs in a circle about it, ready for the long, social 
evening afterward. To the child’s mind the open fire 
and the friendly circle of chairs became symbolic. 
When, later, her own home became the centre of a 
hospitality far wider than her childhood could have 
imagined, she never forgot the friendly circle. 


conscience’ sake. These outside nations still practiced 
human sacrifice, ‘‘ for even their sons and their daugh- 
ters do they burn in the fire to their gods ” (Deuter- 
onomy, Xii., 31); this the Israelites were especially 
forbidden to do. Divination was an effort to foretell 
the future by means of signs or omens; among the 
methods practiced were divination by rods, by arrows, 
by dreams, by examination of the liver and en- 
trails of the animal sacrificed, etc. Necromancy was 
a means of divination by holding communion with the 
spirits of deceased persons. Augury has the same 
general meaning as divination. An enchanter claimed 
tu have the power to persuade or compel spiritual be- 
ings to yield to his demands. A sorcerer meant 





originally one who foretold events by casting lots. 
A charmer prevented.the spirits from doing harm by 
means of charms which he used; people who put 
horse shoes over their doors to ward off evil spirits 
have not outgrown their belief in charms. A _ wizard 


was supposed to possess supernatural powers from 
being in league with the evil one. 


Moses forbade the Israelites to resort to any of 


these practices which were then so common among 
other nations, because they were unworthy of a peo- 
ple that believed in one God who was all-wise, all- 
knowing, and all-powerful. Whatever it was needful 
for the people to know this God would reveal to 
them either directly or through his inspired prophets ; 
if he kept the future hidden from them it was because 
a knowledge of things to come would add neither to the 
usefulness nor to the happiness of their present life. 

The latter part of the lesson is an assurance to 
the people that a prophet shall be raised up among 
them after the time of Moses. This passage is gener- 
ally interpreted as referring to the coming of Christ, 
and is thus referred to by those who witnessed the 
miracle of the loaves and the fishes (John, vi., 14) ; 
but the last verses of our lesson seem to imply that 
he was speaking of prophets in general rather than 
of any particular prophet, and that he was simply 
predicting for his people that other inspired leaders 
would appear among them to call them to obedience 
to God’s commands. The people were to test those 
that claimed inspiration by noting whether the things 
they foretold came to pass. Jesus, in his sermon on 
the Mount, gives a sure test of the true prophet when 
he said, “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 
When the Jews stoned him for saying, “I and my 
Father are one,”’ he applied this text to his own life ; 
to those who accused him of blasphemy he replied, 
“If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not” 
(John, x., 37). 





CHARLES DuDLEY. WARNER has said “to teach a 
child how to read and not what to read is to put a 
dangerous weapon into his hand.” 


“ALL true science begins in the love, not the dis- 
section of your fellow-creatures; and it ends in the 
love, not the analysis of God.” 






For years “ Three-thirty-eight Arch’’—her Phil- 


adelphia home—welcomed an endless procession of 
friends, strangers, and the needy. 
burden of so many callers proved too much for her 
delicate health, a country home was decided upon, 
and the family all gathered for one “‘ good time’’ to- 
gether. 


When, finally, the 


The situation was amusingly set forth in 
some lines written for the occasion : 
Who constantly will ring the bell 
And ask if they will please to tell 
Where Mrs. Mott has gone to dwell ? 
The beggars. 


Who never, never, nevermore 

Will see the ‘‘ lions '’ at the door 

That they've so often seen before? 
The neighbors. 


And who will miss, for months at least, 

The place of rest for man and beast 

From north and south and west and east? 
Everybody. 

The new home, a few miles from Philadelphia, was 
never quite the same as the old one ; but there, too, 
to the end of Lucretia Mott’s long life, a welcome 
awaited every one who cared tocome. When she was 
very old, and too weak to sit through tea-time with 
her guests, she still would slip away to the parlor be- 
fore lying down to rest, and arrange the chairs in a 
circle around the fire, ready for the evening’s conver- 
sation, as the little girl in Nantucket had been taught 
to do so many, many years ago.—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. | 





In God’s service the only gain is in accepting that 
which God chooses for us day by day. Whether it 
seems to be what we most shrink from, or what we 
should welcome as most desirable, God’s choice is 
sure to be best for us, and in the end we shall find it 
so. God knows our need, and he is ready to supply it. 
We are often mistaken as to what is best for us, but 
God never makes a mistake. If we realize this, and 
act accordingly, we do wisely. Any other course on 
our part is a mistake for which we shall surely suffer. 
As quaint George Herbert says : 

‘« If thou do ill the joy fades, not the pains. 
If thou do well—the pain doth fade, the joy remains."’ 
—[Sunday School Times. ] 
d€ 

‘Our lot may be commonplace ; yet in it our life 

may be heroic.”’ 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


STRIKES AND STRIFE. 


SucH controversies as this which now distracts the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, and which 
inflicts great loss on the people of this and other States, 
are as inexcusable as the wars which recently devastated 
distant lands. The loss of life is less, the misery and 
suffering are not so great, but the spirit of strife is 
the same. 

When men shall learn the Golden Rule these 
controversies will not arise. We wait now for that 
day. When “ operators”’ shall be willing to remember 
that those who toil for small wages are children of 
the one Father, the same as those who manage and 
direct for great reward, we shall be making progress 
toward a better understanding. And when, on the 
other hand, the men shall have confidence in those 
who employ them, and shall be willing to trust more 
to the intelligence and skill which are needed for safe 
and wise direction, something will be gained on that 
side also. 

It is evident that those who have the larger 
influence and authority have the larger responsibility. 
The “ operators,” the great coal-carrying railroads, 
who now either directly or indirectly own and control 
the great anthracite fuel deposit have the initiative 
power in the establishment of better things. They 
can, if they choose, and will patiently strive to that 
end, establish among the workingmen that confidence 
to which we have referred. They have it in their 
power to impress themselves upon the “ labor world”’ 
with candor and good will, as well as with justice ; 
they have it equally in their power to make their men 
suspicious, resentful, and hostile. And no one can 
doubt that there has been too much of the latter, and 
too little of the former. 

To look on both sides fairly, to consider whether 
these great deposits of fuel, which are as necessary to 
the comfortable existence of the people as water is, 
shall be dealt with in the right spirit and right way, is 
a pressing duty of the moment. Let us remember 
that these coal deposits are a part of the gift which 
the Creator has bestowed upon us. Like the creeks 
and rivers which run from their fountains downward 
to water and refresh all, so the stores of fuel are in 
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large measure the inheritance of the whole people. 
By usage and convention they have passed into private 
and corporate control, but to assume that no one has 
an interest in them but those who have title deeds for 
the surface above them is of course unmaintainable. 
The community has a most vital interest in them and 
in the way they are managed. If the relations between 
employer and employed rested upon the rule of 
righteousness—as they might do—then strife such as 
we now see could not arise. 

It is not an unreasonable hope that better condi- 
tions will be in future established even in the operation 
of the anthracite mines. In the bituminous fields ex- 
cellent progress has been made toward methods of 
mutiial understanding, and the relations of the em- 
ployers and men in several of these fields are such 
as to make strikes and lock-outs unlikely in the future. 
What has been done for “ soft’’ coal production in 
Indiana and Illinois ought to be equally practicable 
for “hard” coal production in the commonwealth 
founded by William Penn. 


THE Messenger of Peace, the monthly published by the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, and edited by Dr. 
R. H. Thomas of Baltimore, makes some comment on the 
want of sound ethics and high principle in some recent issues 
of the (New York) /udependent. It says: 

‘« All through the Cuban and Philippine wars the /adefend- 
ent defended the policy of the Governmeut and, consequently, 
the war. Now it seeks to dismiss the subject by the casual re- 
mark that war is apt to be full of barbarous acts. If so, how 
could the /ndependent conscientiously defend it? And, if so, 
why should we forget all the lessons we have had in the bar- 
barity of war, and so prepare ourselves to rush blindly into 
another whenever a new opportunity for ‘ benevolent assimila- 
tion ' presents itself.’’ 

These are pertinent questions indeed. There isa duty not 
to forget, but to remember, and the unfaithfulness of some of 
the leading ‘‘ religious "’ papers, in the period 1898-1900 is 
one of the things that should not too quickly be wiped out of 
recollection. There was, however, another offender worse than 
the Independent. 


JoHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON asks us to advise Friends 
who intend going to Asbury Park to the Conference to provide 
themselves with ‘‘ additional wraps,'’ as the weather at the 
sea-shore has been cool. 


Some additional details of arrangements for the Conference 
are given in the final announcement elsewhere by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 


Ir is expected that in the discussion of the paper by 
Mariana W. Chapman, on ‘‘ Equal Rights of Women,’’ at the 
General Conference (on the afternoon of the roth of the 
month), Carrie Chapman Catt will be present, and will be 
asked to speak first. 





BIRTHS. 

DUDLEY.—At Moorestown, New Jersey, Eighth month 

19, 1902, to John Coles and Anna Engle Dudley, a daughter, 
who is named Sarah Engle Dudley. 


MARRIAGES. 
WARREN—PARRISH.—Eighth month 4, 1902, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ulrick Thompson, Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, Elizabeth Williams Parrish, daughter of the late Sarah 
H. Parrish, and Louis John Warren, of Berkeley, California. 


DEATHS. 

COOPER.—At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., after a 
long illness, William C. Cooper, of Northampton, Bucks 
county, in the 77th year of his age. 

[A local notice says: ‘‘ He lived on the farm in North- 
ampton on which he was born, until about three years ago, 
when he moved to Newtown. He is survived by several 
nieces and nephews, his wife, who was the daughter of Dr. 
William Walton, of Warwick, having died a short time ago.""] 


LEVICK.—At her home, 1717 Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Eighth month 20, 1902, Hannah M., widow of William 
M. Levick, in her 82d year. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Sarah Moore, of 
Richland, Bucks county, Pa., and the granddaughter of 
Theophilus and Hannah Foulke. Born a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, she maintained for it an intelligent and un- 
shaken attachment throughout her long life. * 


THOMAS.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Moorestown, 
N. J., Eighth month 22, 1902, Sarah G., daughter of the late 
Joseph and Rachel Thomas, aged g2 years. 

Funeral from Moorestown meeting-house, on the 25th inst. 


TOWNSEND.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 24, 
1g02, William P. Townsend, in his goth year ; an esteemed 
member of the Arch Street body of Friends. 

WALKER.—At the home of her nephew James H. 
Deemer, on the State fair grounds, Des Moines, lowa, Seventh 
month 18, 1902, Annie R. Walker, daughter of Abel and 
Hannah Walker, deceased, and formerly of Frederick county, 
Virginia. 

She was born in Clark county, Ohio, Eleventh month 26, 
1847, and was a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Her remains were taken by her nephew and niece, James 
H.and Mary H. Deemer, to the home of her brother, Phineas 
Walker, near South Charleston, Ohio, and on the 21st were 
laid to rest beside the loved ones in the Green Plain burying- 
ground. Many friends assembled to pay tribute of respect 
and to look for the last time on the calm, peaceful face of the 
loved one, and many words were spoken to comfort the sor- 
rowing ones. The casket which held her earthly form was 
carried by tender hands to its last resting-place which loving 
hearts had transformed into a place of peaceful beauty. 

Her bodily presence has passed from us, but her memory 
will long be cherished, and how much brighter this world 
would be if from every one there could flow out such upright- 
ness and purity of thought as emanated from this dear one. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Onto Yearly Meeting will be held at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, be- 
ginning on the Second-day next, the 1st of Ninth month. 

Other meetings near at hand are : 

Centre Quarterly Meeting, Pa., at Half Moon, on Ninth 
month 1. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J., on Ninth 
month 5. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Benjaminville, Illinois ; 
and White Water Quarterly Meeting, at West, Ohio, on Ninth 
month 6. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Gunpowder, Md., on 
Ninth month 8. 


Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, lowa ; 


and Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, N. J., 
on Ninth month 11. 
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The members and attenders of Merion Meeting appreci- 
ated the visits made by John J. Cornell and his wife, Eliza H., 
during their stay in the neighborhood from Eighth month 20 
to 24. To those Friends in whose homes they stayed it was 
a privilege to extend their hospitality to these two genial and 
Christian lives, who are spending their best efforts in continu- 
ous and at times arduous travel from meeting to meeting in 
the service of their Heavenly Father. 

The concern of our Friends to meet the members of the 
various meetings in their homes is most acceptable, in that the 
visits are social as well as religious, the former element hav- 
ing the tendency to bring the visitors and visited at once close 
together in a genial atmosphere of friendly relationship. The 
strength, encouragement, and support thus given cannot be 
estimated. 

The meeting at Merion on the morning of the 24th was one 
of the largest held there for many years. The clear and 
forcible manner in which the principles and doctrines of our 
Society were laid before the many there gathered will make 
the meeting a memorable one in the history of this ancient 
and historical house of worship. aad 

Eighth month 26, 


Joseph Powell, who has been spending the summer at 
Gwynedd, went on the 16th instant to visit Friends on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and decided to remain to attend 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at Easton, on the 27th instant. 


The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their next 
meeting at the residence of S. A. Knowlton, 52 S. Lexington 
avenue, on First-day, Eighth month 31, at 11 a. m. Visiting 
Friends will be welcome. E. 


At Buck Hill Falls, on the morning of the 24th, about the 
usual number assembled in meeting. Joseph Elkinton (who 
had spoken the previous evening of his observations on his 
recent visit to the Doukhobors), was present, and had earnest 
and acceptable service in the ministry, as also had other 
Friends, including Martha Schofield and Matilda E. Janney. 


As the Conference at Asbury Park will be in session at the 
usual time for holding the Monthly Meeting of Friends in New 
York, the monthly meeting in Eighth month directed that its 
next meeting be held Ninth month 13, at 2 p. m. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Wuat is most needed in First-day schools ? 

We hear teachers in First-day schools complained 
of because they do not teach their classes the belief 
and principles, etc., of Friends. 

How can we expect them to teach that which they 
have never been taught, and do not know how to 
explain ? 

We think the most important need is to have 
printed books of questions and answers which explain 
clearly, in short answers, the fundamental belief of our 
Society, “‘the inward light,’’ “the still, small voice,” 
of our principles, etc., etc., and have the pupils com- 
mit these answers to memory and recite them in their 
class, and recite them frequently, to keep them in 
memory. 

Have these books furnished to all First-day 
schools everywhere, enough for every teacher and 
pupil in the schools, which we think would harmonize 
our First-day schools in general and be a benefit to 
our Society. Then every child could understand, and 
tell what we believe. Letrige A. SMITH. 

Newtown, Pa. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURG HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


DUANESBURG HALF- YEAR MEETING was held at Quaker 
Street, N. Y., 16th, 17th, and 18th of Eighth month. 
The few composing the meeting of ministers and elders 
met as usual on Seventh-day afternoon. Expression was 
given in relation to our spiritual growth and the value 
of employing every opportunity for helpful service. 

On First-day morning our friend Henry W. Wilbur 
was with us. At the close of the First-day school 
exercises he gave a short talk to the scholars, and 
then a well-filled house gathered into the quiet of the 
meeting. Our friend opened his discourse by repeating 
the “Golden Rule.’’ He said that in a sermon, 
recently, by an eminent minister, the statement was 
made that this rule was not only impracticable but 
impossible in the present-day state of affairs. He 
went on to prove that it was possible, practical, and 
that a measure of it was necessary to a complete 
confidence between man and man in our social and 
business relations. While one man cannot reform 
the world, yet if he be inspired by this rule of action, 
he will inspire other men, and so the good influence 
will grow. Under these conditions it would enter our 
large department stores in the great cities, it would 
come everywhere between the employer and employed. 
He pictured the vast possibilities of advancement and 
development for the human race if this rule were even 
partially carried out in every-day life. With his usual 
earnestness and fervor he seemed to bring an uplift of 
spirit to the entire congregation that cannot be lost. 

As has been the custom in the past, an evening 
meeting was announced to be held in the Christian 
Church at this place. Our friend’s discourse at this 
time was bearing upon the story of the “ Prodigal 
Son.”” He held the closest attention of old and 
young, as he awakened new thought, and aroused the 
sleeping conscience. Near the close he repeated the 
words spoken to the elder brother in the Parable : 
‘‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.” Here was a thought for discouraged Chris- 
tians, who conscious of their weakness and sometime 
failures fail|to trust their heavenly Father, and forget 
that it is their privilege to have his presence contin- 
ually, to sit at his table and enjoy his bounty, —and 
more than that to be enabled through him to draw 
others within the circle of life and light. At the close 
he uttered a fervent supplication that all might claim 
their birthright. The Father is waiting to bestow on 
every soul its own divine inheritance, waiting to share 
with all the good things of his kingdom. 

The pastor of the church followed in a few well- 
chosen remarks, thanking our friend for himself, for 
his congregation, and for all who had listened to his 
helpful words. 

And so we bade our friend farewell, as he must 
take a late train to Albany that evening on his way to 
his home in the early morning. 

On Second-day morning, after a short service, we 
proceeded to the business of the meeting, which being 
concluded we enjoyed the social mingling with our 
visiting friends, thankful for these precious seasons of 
spiritual refreshment. M. J. H. 

Quaker Street, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 


GOOSE CREEK (LINCOLN), LOUDOUN CO., VA. 

Tue branch of the Southern Railroad that runs from 
Washington to Bluemont passes through a country 
interesting because of its natural beauty and historic 
memories. As soon as we leave the capital behind us 
we see in the distance on our right the white mansion 
at Arlington that was once the home of the Lees, and 
before them of the Custises. Then we cross the Po- 
tomac on the famous ‘“ Long Bridge,” over which the 
Union army marched on its way te the disastrous bat- 
tle of Bull Run. There are now no traces of war to 
be seen, but instead a succession of neat villages, in 
which live Government employés and others doing 
business in Washington. Here and there along the 
road are summer resorts, where tired citizens seek 
relief from the heat. 

There is very little farming land in sight during 
the first half of the ride, but the road is bordered with 
large patches of brilliantly purple milkweed. Then a 
section of ‘ red-shell’’ land is crossed, a few miles in 
width, after which the soil becomes clayey again, the 
land becomes more level, and the fertile farms of Lou- 
doun county lie on either hand. For one looking for 
new sights and sounds the six-horse teams, drawing 
grain to the mills, with bells tinkling from upright 
frames over the horses’ collars, at once attract atten- 
tion. 

The house in which Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing is held, and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in the 
Eighth month, is in the village of Lincoln. ' This is 
one of the places where the people settled around 
the meeting-house, instead of leaving it out in 
the country. The back of the house is close to the 
village store and hall, but on two sides there are large 
grounds, with fine oak trees, intersected by five roads 
that start from them as a centre. Although an Or- 
thodox meeting was organized here a few years ago, 
there is still much life in the old meeting, the attend- 
ance when the weather is good being over a hundred 
on First-days and about thirty in the middle of the 
week, 

The present house is a large brick building with a 
pleasant interior, the walls and woodwork having been 
painted and new seats put in just before the General 
Conference was held here in 1892. This building was 
erected in 1817, but near by is a substantial stone 
house, now used as a dwelling, which was built about 
1750, and before that time there was a log house in 
which meetings were held. A small brick school- 
house on the grounds is considerably older than the 
present meeting-house. No school is held in it now, 
there being a large public-school building adjoining 
the meeting grounds. Some years ago Edward Raw- 
son had a school here, which was so flourishing that 
it was necessary to put up a frame addition, now used 
by someone as a bedroom. The old school building 
has had a new roof put on recently to preserve it from 
decay. 

The quarterly meeting is composed of four 
monthly meetings. The ministers and elders meet on 
Seventh-day afternoon, so that visitors that come on 
the morning train may have time to rest and have their 
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dinners. The two ministers belonging to Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting are Phineas J. Nichols and 
Jesse Hoag ; other ministers present this year were 
Reuben P. Kester, of Centre Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania, David W. Branson, and the writer. 

The representatives and others that attended the 
quarterly meeting generally arrived Seventh-day after- 
noon, and were taken care of with true Virginia hos- 
pitality. On First-day morning, although there was a 
‘“‘camp-meeting”’ in the neighborhood, there were 
enough in attendance to fill the house down stairs 
and make a good showing in the galleries. The num- 
ber of young people present was very encouraging. 
Those already mentioned had something to offer in 
the meeting, as also did Dr. O. Edward Janney, of 
Baltimore. 

At the close of the meeting a substantial lunch was 
provided for all, in the village hall. This hall was 
built by some of the liberal citizens for the general 
good, and is used for meetings of a religious or edu- 
cational nature, but not for dancing parties. In the 
afternoon a live First-day School meeting was held, in 
which appropriate recitations were well given by sev- 
eral children, and thoughtful papers on timely subjects 
were read and discussed by those who were somewhat 
older. 

On Second-day the usual meeting for worship pre- 
ceded the business of the quarterly meeting. At its 
close there was a brief recess, during which crackers 
and fruit were passed round. The principal busi- 
ness was the answering of all the queries (preparatory 
to the sitting of the yearly meeting—Baltimore), in 
connection with which there was a good deal of ex- 
pression, giving evidence of a sincere interest in the 
welfare of the meeting and its members. 

Those that belong to this meeting are generally 
farmers, and some that attend regularly twice a week 
live six miles away over hilly roads. The land is fer- 
tile, but the corn this year, owing to lack of rain, is 
much smaller than in Pennsylvania. The farmer de- 
pends here mainly upon grain, fruit, and the dairy. 
Some who keep dairies send milk or cream to Wash- 
ington ; those that live too far from the railroad for 
this send their milk to creameries or make butter ; fif- 
teen cents a pound is considered a good price for but- 
ter. Being asked if farming is profitable here, one 
farmer said that if a man has his farm paid for, and 
watches all the corners carefully, he can make a com- 
fortable living. 

The Friends here are wide awake and progressive. 
The first Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Virginia was started in Lincoln with eight members, 
more than half of whom were Friends. The First- 
day School has several classes, and is kept open all 
the year. There is no Friends’ Association at pres- 
ent, but a number of the young people belong to a 
literary society in Purcellville, the nearest railway 
station. 

A unique feature of this neighborhood is the 
‘bush’ temperance meeting, which has been held in 
a fine oak woods about a mile from the meeting-house 
annually for twenty-five years. The managers repre- 
sent all the churches in the place, including both 
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branches of Friends. The meetings are held in a 
large tent, and continue for a week, but no one remains 
over night. The most famous temperance speakers 
in the country, such as John G. Woolley, George W. 
Bain and Sam Jones are engaged, and ten cents ad- 
mission is charged. On the First-day which closed 
this year’s meeting about ten thousand people were 
in attendance. 

The Friends are much interested in the recent case 
of lynching that occurred in Loudoun county, and the 
foreman of the jury that brought in a true bill against 
several of the lynchers was Robert R. Walker, a mem- 
ber of this quarterly meeting. It is the general 
opinion that the trial will be postponed as long as pos- 
sible, and that no jury can beimpaneled in the county 
that will unite in a verdict of guilty, no matter how 
strong the evidence, but the fact of the indictment will 
have its influence on the side of Jaw and order. 

Tht Friends here have many interesting stories to 
tell of war times and slavery days. “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” has been denounced as an exaggeration, but 
right in this county a slave was whipped to death and 
nothing was done about it. A son of Samuel M. 
Janney remembers, when a little boy, carrying food to 
a slave hid for several days in his father’s hay-mow. 
His father did not dare to go near the slave lest he be 
suspected, but a boy carrying a basket to the barn 
would be supposed to be going to hunt the eggs. The 
slave eventually escaped. 

The influence of Samuel M. Janney is still mark- 
edly felt in the meeting and in the neighborhood. 
Those who were fortunate enough to be his pupils in 
the Springdale boarding-school recall his beautiful 
life, and the motherly kindness of the wife who was 
his valued helper. More valuable than the vocal min- 
istry was the example of these beautiful lives, and 
even on earth they still live, for— 


‘« To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.”’ | a 


VACATION DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND.—IL. 
YESTERDAY, a perfect summer day, with deep blue sky 
and masses of clouds, was happily chosen_for our 
pilgrimage, to Haverhill and Amesbury, the homes 
of Whittier. From Boston to Lawrence—the way 
chosen for our convenience—is a journey of an hour 
and a quarter by the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
Here close connection is made with the electric cars 
to Haverhill, where we change again to the Haverhill 
and Amesbury trolley, passing very near the birth- 
place of Whittier, a trip occupying about two hours. 
It is a charming ride, along roadsides that might be 
in the heart of Maine; that from the hilltops com- 
mands broad views of farms and villages, and again 
follows closely the picturesque windings of the Merri- 
mac and passes the pretty Kenoza Lake, of which the 
poet wrote : 
‘* Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh-resounding din 
The quiet of thy banks of shade, 
And hills that fold thee in."’ 

Where we leave the trolley, at the crossing of the 

roads, a block of granite is inscribed with the poet's 
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name. Just beyond is the little bridge over the 
‘“‘ buried brooklet ’’ of ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” anda few steps 
farther, at our left, the house so familiar to us in the 
picture of ‘‘ Whittier’s Birthplace,’’—a picture truthful 
in its details of terrace, bee-hives, and well-sweep, but 
missing the beauty of the situation—‘ the eastern 
wood,” ‘“‘ the orchard trees,”’ the ‘“‘ wooded knolls that 
ridged the west.’’ Nature did her part for the poet’s 
youth—her green slopes, and rhythmic pines, and 
shining waters, were attuned to his fine sense of har- 
mony, and made ever-changing pictures for his beauty- 
loving soul. It is hard to realize that this well-pre- 
served, comfortable-looking farmhouse was built so 
long ago as 1688—the date it bears. The interior, 
however, shows that it is ‘“‘ restored”’ from the past. 
This has been made the counterpart of the picture 
that Whittier drew for us in ‘‘Snow-Bound.”” The 
great open fireplace is there, in which ‘‘ The crane and 
pendent trammels showed”’; the turkey-wing -hangs 
on its nail to make ‘‘the clean-winged hearth ”’ ; 
among the china preserved from the stores of mother 
and grandmothers is the great mug for the cider that 
‘simmered slow’”’; the mother’s “‘ wheel ”’ is there, 
and household linen from her wedding outfit; the 
‘‘motley-braided mat’’ has been patterned from the 
one on which “the youngest and the dearest sat ”’ ; 
and just under the high mantel-piece “ the bull’s-eye 
watch”’ that— 
‘« Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine.’’ 

On the wall of the room in which the poet was 
born hangs a framed sampler wrought by the little girl 
of his ‘“‘ School-Days,’’ who was sorry that she “ spelt 
the word,” and sorry that she must “ go above ”’ her 
schoolmate, ‘‘ Because, you see, I love you.” 

When we went up the short flight of narrow stairs 
to the chamber overhead we believed that— 

‘« Through the unplastered wall’”’ 

[they] ‘‘ Felt the light-sifted snow-flakes fall.’’ 

This was Whittier’s home from the time of his 
birth in 1807 to 1836. We remembered that it was 
here that William Lloyd Garrison came in haste to 
follow out the clue given him by the mail-carrier to the 
authorship of certain anonymous lines sent for his 
Newburyport paper—lines in which he saw promise of 
the poet who has made this a place of pilgrimage. 
We remembered that part of our gratitude should go 
to the discoverer of the poet, whose father feared that 
‘poetry would not bring him bread and butter!’ We 
owe much to Mr. Garrison’s intercession, that secured 
more freedom of choice to the young shoemaker, and 
took him from his last to the village school and then 
to the schoolmaster’s desk, and finally into the field of 
letters. 

At Amesbury we paused a moment on our way to 
the Whittier house, on Friend street, to look upon the 
exterior of the meeting-house where “‘ quiet shelter 
twice a week”’ he sought. It has not the look of the 
typical Friends’ meeting-house in Pennsylvania, but is 
a very plain two-storied structure, painted white, with 
green blinds. A citizen of the town who had kindly 
shown us the way said he knew Whittier well, and 
that he was a very gentle, ‘“‘easy’’ manto meet. The 


Amesbury house, the poet’s home, for the most part, 
from 1836 until his death, is so little changed from the 
time of his occupancy that his personality pervades 
the place. The portrait of his mother, wreathed in 
immortelles, and hanging close beside his bed, makes 
us forget the poet for the moment in the loving son. 
Beside the family pictures, which are of great interest, 
other portraits tell much of the story of his life—those 
of Garrison and Phillips, and George Thompson and 
Starr King—true brothers of his soul. In every room 
are reminders of the great ‘‘ cause” to which he dedi- 
cated his poetic gift. In the small front room which 
was his bedroom at first—adjoining his mother’s— 
stands the plain little desk at which he wrote ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound.” “After this,” said our sweet-voiced guide, 
‘‘ he had more money, and then he bought the larger 
desk in the study facing upon the garden.” We were 
told that he did not like to part with his ink-bottles, 
and several have been left in this desk. On the 
“northern window-pane”’ still hangs the pressed gen- 
tian of the beautiful poem, and over one of the pic- 
tures is the eagle-quill which he blessed for ‘‘ Fancy’s 
airy ride!’’ His “ blue and gold ” edition of the Poets 
seems a voice itself from out the past. He marked 
his favorite books as he read, and this sentence in 
‘‘ Thomas a’ Kempis’’ bears his pencil-stroke : ‘‘ That 
which man cannot amend, in himself or another, he 
must patiently abide, until God otherwise ordains.” 

He must have loved the garden stretching back 
from his study windows. Pear-trees and old, crooked 
apple-trees have mostly taken possession of it, and a 
fine elm growing just outside the fence shelters much 
of it. Flowers have but little chance among the shad- 
ows, but the greenness and the retirement of it must 
have been sweet to his soul. It was here that the 
great company gathered for the impressive funeral ser- 
vice in 1892. 

It is good to come to these homes of Whittier, 

‘* Whose footprints make, wherever found. 
Our common earth a holy ground.”’ 
ELIzABETH PowELL Bonp. 

Winchester, Mass., Eighth month 18. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


EIGHTH MONTH 8. William and Anna Reece accom- 
panied us this morning to call upon Georgie De Mott, 
Frank and Edith Heller, and Frederick and Maud 
Eves ; we then went to the home of Jacob Kester and 
his daughter R. Annatodine. Inthe afternoon Joseph 
W. and Sarah T. Eves came for us and took us to call 
on Willis and Miretta Eves and family, E. Truman and 
Alice Eves, Joseph Elias and Margaret Eves, Susan 
Wineman and George H. and Sarah Girton, after 
which we went to Joseph and Hannah Kitchen’s to 
take tea with them and their daughter Araminta. 
After tea we called on Frank and Hannah Patton, 
Edwin and Rachel John and their daughters Celesta 
and Eva, and Thomas Wilson and daughter Frances, 
returning to Joseph W. Eves’s for the night. This 
day, like the others which preceded it, was full of in- 
terest, and we feel that some good was accomplished. 

gth. Jesse John, son of J. Lemuel John, came for 
us this morning and took us to Bloomsburg, distant 
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about ten miles, where we called on Elizabeth Hicks 
and her daughter, Dora Moyer, and J. Barton Eves 
and family. We then went to Catawissa, where a 
meeting had been appointed in the quaint old log 
meeting-house. About 50 were present and it was 
felt to be a very satisfactory season. After meeting 
we went home with Mary Emma Walters. After 
dinner Jesse took us to Mill Grove, about ten miles 
further on, and left us in the home of Mary Hughes 
and Elwood, Araminta, and Anna Kester. In the 
evening we had a large meeting in the Methodist 
house. From the many expressions which reached 
us it proved to be a very satisfactory meeting. We re- 
mained here for the night. 

10th. This morning Isaac Kester and his wife and 
daughter with three of the family where we stayed the 
night accompanied us to the home of William U. 
John, distant thirteen miles, where we received a very 
cordial welcome. We had a baptizing meeting with 
them and the friends who accompanied us. We passed 
an interesting afternoon with them, and in the evening 
we went to Elysburg and held a meeting in the 
Methodist house at that place. This meeting was 
largely attended, several being unable to get seats in 
the house. The meeting was a season of close 
searching in the portrayal of a true Christian life and 
closed under the precious feeling that it was good for 
us to have been there. We returned to William U. 
John’s for the night. 

11th. Passed the day quietly resting at William 
U. John’s. I cannot forbear noticing the faithfulness 
of this dear friend and his family, and his brother 
Griffith John, in keeping up their little meeting, al- 
though alone as to other Friends being near. If all 
our members felt the same interest and were equally 
faithful we should find our Society in a more healthy 
condition than it is at present. 

12th. William U. John and his daughter Mary 
took us this morning to Paxinos, a station on the 
Sunbury branch of the Pennsylvania railroad, ex route 
for Christiana, where we arrived about 2 p. m., and 
were met and taken to the hospitable home of Mark 
P. and Phebe Cooper. Several friends came in during 
the evening and we had an interesting time with them. 

13th. Mark P. Cooper went with us this morning 
to call on Charles and Anna Brinton, and Joseph 
Walker. After dinner Sarah Pownall came for us and 
took us to call on Charles and Hannah Maule, Louisa 
Pownall and family, and Eva Caruthers ; from there 
we went to see Mary Jane Rakestraw and Edith K. 
Bushong, where Edward G. and Mary Broomell came 
for us and took us to Jesse and Ellen Webster's for 
the night. Each of these visits was enjoyed by us 
and appeared to be by the visited, the visit in the 
home of Jesse and Ellen Webster and their children 
peculiarly so. 

14th. Jesse and Ellen Webster went with us this 
morning to William and Hannah Paxson’s and then 
to Joseph and Mary Paxson’s. In the afternoon they 
went with us first to call on Clyde and Emma Leyman 
who have only been members with us for a few years; 
we encouraged them to faithfulness and then went to 
Elvira Wright’s and from there to John and Mary 
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Morris’s, but did not find them at home. We then 
came to Charles and Elizabeth Thomas’s where Jesse 
and Ellen left us. 

15th. Charles and Elizabeth Thomas took us this 
morning first to call on John and Priscilla and then 
upon Nathan Maule, his daughter-in-law Phebe, and 
her children. We found Nathan quite feeble but glad 
to see us ; his wife had been called from home by the 
sudden illness of her brother-in-law, Taylor Mercer. 
We then went to Jason and Anna Moore’s and with 
them and her mother, Beulah Webster, we had an- 
other pleasant call; we then called on Henry and 
Mary Moore and found them, though well advanced in 
years, pretty comfortable, and they gave us a cordial 
welcome. We next called on Samuel Whitson and 
his sister Jane Hamilton and then went to Edward G. 
and Mary Broomell’s where we remained for the rest 
of the day. 

16th. Anna Pownall this morning took us to call 
upon Deborah G. Pownall and her daughters Eliza H. 
and Sarah, and on Anna Kent, wife of Mahlon Kent; 
we went to see the new meeting-house which they are 
erecting here, and which, we think, when completed 
will be a very neat and commodious building, credit- 
able to the Friends. We then went to call on Dr. 
Joseph D. and Emily Pownall, and then on Francis 
and Mary Whitson, where we found her sister Louisa 
Pownallfrom Altoona. After this we went to William 
and Mary Brinton’s to dine with them and their 
daughters Estella and Ethel. After dinner we called 
on Morris and Gertrude Brinton and then at Ellwood 
Pownall’s and had a nice visit with his wife Mary and 
their daughter Mary, he not being at home. We then 
went with Anna Pownall to her home and there, with 
her sisters Deborah Satterthwaite and Phebe Pownall 
we had a restful visit. We next called on Isaac and 
Emily Slocum, and after tea on Brinton and Louisa 
Walters, going to Mark P. Cooper’s for the night, 
having had a pretty full but interesting and satisfactory 
day. Joun J. CORNELL. 
THE “CANTEEN” IN SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 
JosHua L. Baity, of Philadelphia, a_ well-known 
Friend and temperance worker, has made personal 
visits to all the branches but one of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and has pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing the results of his obser- 
vations, from which the following paragraphs are taken : 

The National Home was founded in 1866. There 
are now nine branches: At Togus, Maine, opened in 
1866; at Dayton, Ohio, 1867; at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1867 ; at Hampton, Virginia, 1870; at Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, 1885; at Santa Monica, California, 
1888 ; at Marion, Indiana, 1890; at Danville, Illinois, 
1898, and at Johnson, Tennessee, 1901. 

The number of soldiers cared for in the different 
branches of the Home during the year ending with 
June, 1901, was 31,247. The United States Govern- 
ment paid for their maintenance $2,669,266.82. Out 
of the whole number 29,150 received Government 
pensions amounting to $2,997,623.22. 

It is worthy of notice that of the large sum paid in 
pensions less than one dollar in nine went to the pen- 
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sioners’ families, while the remainder went directly to 
the pensioners, and was expended as their own per- 
sonal gratification suggested. 

At each branch of the National Home there is a 
store for the sale of pins, needles, thread, tobacco, 
stationary, and a variety of other small articles of util- 
ity and comfort. There is also at each branch of the 
Home, with one exception, a Beer Hall, or Canteen, 
for the exclusive sale of beer. It appears from last 
year’s statistics that the sales in the Canteens reached 
twice as much as the store sales, while the profit on 
the beer was almost six times as much as on the store 
sales. Rather more than half of this profit was ex- 
pended on theatrical and other entertainments for the 
inmates of the Home. 

Besides the National Home there are thirty State 
Homes, toward the maintenance of which the United 
States Government appropriates $100 a year for each 
soldier cared for. 

The Central Branch, at Dayton, Ohio, is the 
largest and most pretentious. The grounds comprise 
six hundred acres, which form an extensive park, with 
aquariums, fountains, waterfalls, and greenhouses 
filled with choice exotics. A head florist and assist- 
ant are hired from outside, but the other work is done 
by old soldiers, who are paid wages according to the 
value of their work. 

The buildings consist of an administration build- 
ing, commissary, thirty-five barracks, library and read- 
ing-room, three dining-halls with kitchens, two chap- 
els, theatre, five hospital buildings, bath-houses and 
laundry, police quarters and lock-up, the veterans’ 
club-house, beer hall, stables, wagon-sheds, etc. The 
libraries contain over 22,000 volumes, and the read- 
ing room is supplied with a large variety of daily 
papers and more than a hundred weeklies and 
monthlies. 

In the beer hall four bartenders are constantly em- 
ployed. The hall is opened from 7 o'clock a. m. to 
5 p.m. _ I visited this bar-room on two occasions at 
different hours, each time finding it thronged with 
drinkers. I judged there were as many as two hun- 
dred soldiers present each day, and a nearly continu- 
ous line was kept up, going in at one end and coming 
out at the other. 

So long as a man was not disorderly, and gave no 
visible token of being intoxicated, he was permitted to 
have all he was able to pay for. The officer told me 
that many of the men drank from eight to twelve 
glasses of beer daily. 

No saloons are allowed within a mile and a half of 
this Home, but just beyond this boundary line is a 
cluster of saloons and dens of infamy deriving their 
chief support from the soldiers. 

All of the homes have not as fine buildings and 
grounds as the one at Dayton ; some of them are over- 
crowded. But wherever there is a beer hall intoxica- 
tion is the most prolific source of disorder. Aside 
from this, good discipline is maintained. 

The Home at Marion is the only one that has no 
beer hall. It was established in 1890. Its Governor, 
Captain Justin H. Chapman, had previous experience 
at the Dayton Home. He said in an interview that 
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the exclusion of intoxicants had been helpful to the 
discipline of the Home; the men were healthier, and 
it was promotive of a higher moral tone among them. 
No facilities being furnished inside the Home to culti- 
vate or keep up the drink habit, there was less ten- 
dency to indulgence when the men went outside. Out 
of 2,942 soldiers cared for, 2,606 committed no 
offense. The cash receipts for the sale of merchan- 
dise in the Marion store were $3,000 more than at the 


Dayton branch, where there are nearly twice as many 
inmates. 


From the conditions described we can draw the 
conclusion that the Government, in maintaining the 
Canteen, is responsible for the mischevious results. 
The most practical, if not the only remedy, would 
seem to be the total abolition of the Canteen, and the 
prohibition of beer as an intoxicant, not now included 


in the interpretation of the prohibitory rule as to 
intoxicating liquors. 


DO OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FULFILL 
EXPECTATIONS ? 


The American Friend, Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS have always encouraged education, and for rather 
more than a century in this country they have labored with re- 
markable zeal, and often with sacrifice, to build up institutions 
where their children could receive a proper kind of instruc- 


tion, and could gain an adequate appreciation of the great 
truths of our religion. These institutions have done, and are 
doing, a noble work, and they deserve the interest and sup- 
port which, for the most part, they receive from the yearly 
meetings in which they are located. With but few, if any, ex- 
ceptions, the Friends’ institutions stand among the very best 
in the communities and States where they are known, and 
they receive a wide patronage from outside our denomination. 
Their educational, moral, spiritual, and social standards are 
high, and they deserve their honorable reputations. 

But it is an open question whether the Church receives all 
it ought to expect from these institutions. We shall purposely 
leave the question still open, but we shall endeavor to point 
out what, it seems to us, the Church may properly expect from 
its own schools and colleges _ First of all, every one of them— 
whether a school or a college—ought to make Bible teaching 
an important feature of the course. The public school has 
banished it ; the denominational institution must put it in its 
right place. The time is past when Christian institutions 
should allow the Bible to be pushed off into a Sabbath class to 
be taught by ‘‘ anybody,’’ while Greek and Latin and German 
literature have from three to five hours a week under the best 
teachers who can be secured. The Bible has been and is the 
greatest creative book in the world ; it contains the only au- 
thentic record of the founding of our religion, and it is inex- 
cusable to graduate a pupil or student who is ignorant of this 
whole field of truth. The Bible can be put in its true place in 
education, and it is part of the mission of a Friends’ institution 
to put it there. 

Secondly, it ought to be expected of every distinctly re- 
ligious institution devoted to the education of mature minds 
that it should teach the course and development of Christian 
thought through the centuries. Nobody can enter college 
without knowing Grecian and Roman history, and nobody 
should ever leave a Friends’ college without having had an 
opportunity to know how our religious ideas have come down 
to us, and what the great religious struggles of the past have 
to teach us. 

But hardly less important is the third point, now to be con- 
sidered, which is that every Friend who goes to a Friends’ in- 
stitution should find there a good chance to learn what his 
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own denomination stands for in the world, and what its fun- 
damental truths are. Nobody wants proselytism or hard- 
shelled denominationalism ; but if a denomination has any 
truth worth preserving and living for, it is worth teaching 
those who will ‘‘ profess’’ it for the rest of their lives, and it 
may safely be said that if our young people leave school and 
college without knowing why they are Friends, they will never 
know. In fact, the future of our Church will be very largely 
what our schools and colleges make it. Now, we have every 
right to expect that these institutions shall send out each year 
a group of young Friends who know their Bible in some wise 
sense, who know the course and trend of religious thought, 
and who know what it means to be a Friend ; and if this work 
is done as well as we should like to see it done, our difficult 
problem of the ministry, and many other problems, will get 
solved. 


Conferences, Associations, €ic. 


MicKLeTon, N. J.—Mickleton Young Friends’ Association 
met at the meeting-house on the evening of Eighth month g. 
After a brief silence the president read the 18th chapter of 
Matthew. 

George Heritage gave the reading from ‘‘ Janney’s His- 
tory '’ which contained an account of the life of Edward An- 
drews and of John Fathergill. A sketch of the life of ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith *’ was given by Emma W. Peaslee. This was followed 
by a quotation contest, consis ing of quotations from his best- 
known work, ‘‘ Lucile.’’ About fifty quotations were given. 
Those taking part were Martha Engle, Mary Owen, Richard 
Somers, Mary Heritage, Hannah L. Peaslee, and Amos J. 
Peaslee. This exercise was much enjoyed. 

Martha Engle read a review of the ‘‘ Last Days of Pom- 
peii,”’ written by Bulwer Lytton, the father of ‘‘ Owen Mere- 
deth.’’ A part of the paper prepared by George A. Barton 
for the Chautauqua Conference, on ‘‘ The Religious Use of the 
Bible,’’ was read by Gideon Peaslee. Hannah A. Heritage 
read an interesting account of the life of Mary Allen, who was 
a member of Haddonfield Meeting. An article describing the 
cicada, sometimes called the seventeen-year locust, was read 
by M. Elma Livezey. Current Items were given by Benjamin 
Heritage. 

We were favored with the company of visitors, and one 
new name was added to the listof members. After announce- 
ments for next meeting roll was called. Number present, 34. 
Adjourned until Ninth month 13. R. W. P., Sec. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
met Eighth month 17, anda very interesting meeting was held. 
The attendance was not as large as usual, but that did not 
prevent us from having a good time. As the president, Pearl 
Davis, was absent, vice-president, Lenore Wall, opened the 
meeting by reading a portion of Scripture. Miscellaneous 
business was taken up. George Underwood proposed that the 
hour of meeting be changed from 8 o'clock to 7.30; 
proposition carried. F 

The program for evening was then opened by singing, 
‘* Leaning on the Everlasting Arm.’’ Seymour Kester read a 
selection, entitled ‘‘God's Car of Salvation’’; recitation, 
Zelma Wall, ‘‘ What is a Gentleman ?”’ 

The question for discussion, ‘‘Attractions of a Christian 
Life,’" was opened by Will. G. Spencer, who read an excellent 
paper. Hesaid, ‘‘ If we want to make a Christian life attractive 
we must set a good example, and do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us. These two things, if properly lived 
up to cannot, help but lead us more and more in the ways of a 
true and attractive Christian life.'" George Underwood, David 
Bonsall, and Beatty Gould gave interesting and helpful talks 
on the subject. 

Elisha M. Davis read a sketch from FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Elizabeth Fry.”’ 

The program for meeting to be held Eighth month 31, was 
read. Singing, ‘‘ Yield not to Temptation."’ Silence ; ad- 
journment. EL_vA WALKER, Secretary. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
JoHN WILLIAM GRAHAM reached Philadelphia, on the steam- 
ship RAyn/and, of the Red Star Line, on the 25th instant, 
having had an uneventful voyage. Hespent a few days in and 


near Philadelphia, and goes to Buck Hill Falls at the close of 
this week, to remain until the Conference at Asbury Park. 


It is announced at Washington that John K. Richards, 
who has been several years United States Solicitor-General, 
has offered his resignation, and will return to his home in Ohio, 
to resume the practice of his profession. He is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, and one of its most distinguished alumni. 
He made the address at the Commencement of gor. It is 


suggested that he may be made the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Ohio. 


A friend who writes from Wenona, Illinois (near the settle- 
ment of Friends at Clear Creek), on the 21st instant, says : 
‘« We are having entirely too much rain ; oats are spoiling in 
shock, and cannot be harvested ; the corn looks fine.’’ 

Clement M. Biddle, of Lansdowne, Pa., who had been ill, 
submitted to an operation for appendicitis at a hospital in 
Philadelphia on the 18th instant. For a day or two his condi- 


tion was very critical, but he improved somewhat on the 21st 
and the reports from him at this writing are favorable. 


THE GLORY OF GRASS. 


SLENDER and tall in the dew of the dawning, 
Tender and sweet as the Graces cling, 

Under the rose-red flush of the morning, 
Idly the plumes of the grasses swing. 


Splendid and fair as a vision that passes, 
Folded in beauty so rare and strange, 
Stately and grave, how the lithe young grasses 

Shadow the glories that wither and change ! 


Orchard and timothy swinging and swaying, 
Heavy and bent with the bloom and dew, 

Rifled by honey-bees humming and straying 
Meadows of clover and daisies thr ugh ; 


Bearded young millet so airy and dreamy, 
Breathing of vernal grass, passionless, sweet, 

Dainty white clover all fragrant and creamy, 
Kissing with nard the trample of feet ; 


Splendor of blades in the rich meadow masses, 
Ripple of light where green billows run, 

Waving of plumes as the summer wind passes, 
Only to fall in the harvest sun,— 


Graces of grasses so fair in your glory, 
Fitly ye measure the shadows that pass, 
Ages and ages repeating the story 
Tangled and told in the glory of grass. 
—Benjamin F. Leggett. 


‘¢] presume that the company can manufacture more 
cheaply in the South,’’ is the explanation offered for the in- 
definite closing of a cotton duck mill at New Hartford, Ct., 
employing some 7oo hands. Child labor—the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral dwarfing of the children of the South for 
the larger profits of capital—is a chief element in this com- 
parative cheapness of southern cotton manufacture, so far as 
it exists at all.—[Springfield Republican. ] 


A RECENT fire in New York City, in which there was loss 
of life, disclosed the fact that it is quite common for those who 
live in the East Side tenements to use the fire escapes as 
storage places for boxes, pots, and other utensils. 


A BIG lantern to be used in the Government lighthouse at 
Scotch Cape, Alaska, has just been finished by an Atlanta 
(Ga.) manufacturing plant. 


THE average freight charge on railroads in this country is 
said to be six mills (.006) per ton per mile. 





Children of the Mills. 
NorTH CAROLINA is second among the Southern States in the 
volume of its cotton manufacture. It is the only State of the 
four mentioned which collects labor statistics. There are 261 


mills, employing 38,637 people. Of this number there are 
3,598 boys and 5,007 girls under fourteen years of age, whose 
average daily wage the commission gives at twenty-two cents. 
Men get 57 cents and women 39 cents a day on the average. 
I found in my travels that these figures, which are official in 
North Carolina, are approximately correct in all other States. 

An interesting feature of the child-labor situation is noted 
by the labor commissioner of North Carolina, who says that 
unléss a law shall be enacted prohibiting the employment of 
young children, the white people working in the mills will soon 
be disfranchised, under the constitutional amendment, for 
white children are at work in the mills while negro children 
are going toschool. The first two little girls 1 spoke to in the 
first mill I visited in Charlotte said they were just eight years 
old. In Statesville, of the first seven girls I met one was 
seven, five were eight, and one nine years of age. ‘*‘ How 
young do you start them here ?"’ | asked the foreman. ‘‘ Just 
as early as they will come in,’’ was his answer. This mill, 
like several others, ran all night. 

Many of these children work the whole night long, from 
6.30 in the evening till 6 a. m., every alternate fortnight. 
Here again is a literal repetition of the conditions in England 
years ago, when ‘‘ the beds of the little ones never grew cold,”’ 
the night force getting into the beds just vacated by the chil- 
dren who have to go to the mill for day service. —[ Hugh Cav- 
anaugh, in The Pilgrim. ] 


A Sagacious Horse. 
A Goop story of a sagacious horse sent to the London News 
by a correspondent at Boston (not U. S. A., but Lincoln- 
shire), reads as follows: We had two horses in a field adjoin- 


ing the residence of Alderman Beaulah, pea-grower, of this 
town. In the same field were a number of sheep. 

On Sunday, when Mr. Beaulah returned from morning ser- 
vice, his attention was attracted by the agitated neighing of 
one of the horses, which had come upto the house. He went 
to investigate the cause of this unusual proceeding, whereupon 
the sagacious animal made it clear that he wished his owner to 
follow him to the end of the field. 

This Mr. B. did, and found an exhausted sheep on its back 
in a heap of thorns, with the other horse looking on with pity- 
ing helplessness. He was standing guard while his brother 
horse fetched help. As soon as the sheep was liberated both 
horses neighed joyously, kicked up their heels, and scampered 
away. 


Davis Had no Bloodhounds. 
In an article on Bloodhounds, in the Century for August, 
reference was made toa statement that forty-seven bloodhounds 


were killed by the Union troops at the home of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, he having imported a 
pack for breeding purposes. In the issue of the magazine for 
September a correction is made, as follows : 

‘«In relation to this Isaiah T. Montgomery, now Receiver 
of the Land Office in Mississippi and a resident of Jackson, 
formerly a trusted slave on the plantation of Mr. Davis's 
brother, which adjoined Mr. Jefferson Davis's place (the two 
places being virtually one), writes to the Commercial Appeal 
of Memphis, stating that, as a matter of fact Mr. Davis ‘ had 
no hounds of any kind on his plantation, and absolutely had 
no use for negro dogs, as none of his slaves were runaways.’ 

‘«Mrs. Jefferson Davis herself writes to us as follows : 

‘* Mr. Davis never owned a bloodhound, never bred one, 
and had no possible use for one, as we never had a runaway 
negro, and should not have chased one with hounds or other 
means had such a painful accident happenedtous We never 
sold anything but cotton, and had no use for stock for breeding 
purposes, except horses, hogs, sheep, and cows. Though 
horses were bred for the cultivation of our fields, even these 
were never sold. For fifteen years prior to 1861 Mr. Davis 








| was seldom on his plantation, and except the mongrel dogs of 
the negroes, there were no dogs on the place, nor on his 
brother's place, adjoining ours.”’ 


Women’s Clubs in Alaska 


THE first woman's club in Alaska was organized at Sitka, in 
November, 1899, at the suggestion of Mrs. W. L. Distin, who 
was president for the first two years. Shakespeare's comedies 


and tragedies were studied the first two years, the historical 
plays coming later, all of which were read as thoroughly as 
possible with the limited reference books at command. This 
club recently acquired the old house built by the Russian trad- 
ers in 1830, on the site of an old block-house which formed 
one of the first bounderies of Sitka. The club-room is always 
opened on ‘‘steamer day,’ and if any visiting club women 
happen to be in that vicinity they will find a delightful welcome. 

The Woman's Club, of Nome, was organized in 1900, with 
twenty charter members. In character, social and philan- 
thropic, it aims to meet the demand of conditions ari-ing in 
the newly-populated Arctic country. Its members, from 
every State in the Union, now number over fifty.—[The 
Delineator. | 


Collecting Ferns. 
GATHER, during a walk through the woods, an armful of 
ferns, selecting perfect ones, lay smoothly between newspa- 
pers, and put to press under atrunk. These may so remain 
until returning to the city. 

Fill rose-bowls half full of sand, and stick these preserved 
ferns in them, placing them about your rooms, making a 
woodsy spot all winter. If the ferns become dusty, wash 
gently and return to place. The smallest ferns may be used 
with fresh flowers for table, or bouquet for the dress. 

To make a pretty table fernery, make a birch-bark box six 
inches wide, nine inches long—or round if you prefer it—and 
three inches deep. Paste cloth around the edges inside to 
prevent bits of earth from finding their way out. Plant in the 
box roots of small ferns, filling the spaces with green moss, or 
‘‘running pine.'’ Sprinkle every day and keep in a cool 
place at night and your table fernery will keep fresh and green 
all summer.—[ Harper's Bazar. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE situation in the anthracite coal regions has grown more 
acute. Endeavors are now making to start up some of the 
mines, and a small quantity of coal has been sent to market. 
Some of the skilled miners appear willing to resume work, but 
they are comparatively few, so far as appears. There has 
been some disorder and ‘‘ mobbing,’’ but no serious disturb- 
ance recently. Much pressure has been put upon J. P. Mor- 
gan, the banker, to compel the ‘‘operators’’ to arbitrate. 
Senator Hanna, Russell Sage, and Bishop Potter are among 
those who condemn the refusal of the operators. The feeling 
evidently increases amongst the public that deposits of fuel, 
like supplies of water, ought not to be wholly in private or 
corporate control. 

It was announced on the 26th that the railway presidents 
again positively refused arbitration, and that J. P. Morgan 
would not interfere. 

THE Universal Peace Union held its annual meeting at 
Mystic, Conn., last week, beginning on the 20th and adjourn- 
ing on the 23d. Frances E. W. Harper, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others made ad- 
dresses. The attendance was large. Alfred H. Love, of 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT left his summer home at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, on the 22d instant, for a tour eastward, ad- 
dressing the people at many places. He spoke at New Haven, 
Hartford, Willimantic, Providence, and elsewhere, and spent 
part of First-day at Newport. He spoke on the 25th at Lynn 
and Boston. The main subject in his addresses was the 





‘Trusts "’ and the best method of dealing with them. At 
Providence he ‘‘ pointed out the necessity of governmental 
control of and publicity in the affairs of gigantic corporations. 
He spoke of the complications due to the peculiar division of 
power between the nation and States.’’ They were, he said, 
under the control of no one authority, and he intimated the 
need of a Congressional amendment to give Congress full 
power over them. 

THERE has been a decline in the prices of meats, and it is 
now said that the very large corn crop which is assured will 
cause a further considerable fall. Americans have become 
the greatest beef eaters in the world, according to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, and the demand for it has been increased 
by the decreased receipts of Australian mutton, which heretofore 
was imported herein large quantities. Sheep have been dying 
by the millions in that country, it is said, because of the long 
continued drought there. 

THE production of gold in the United States for the calendar 
year 1901 is reported by the United States Mint authorities as 
$78,666,700. Thisis slightly less (about half a million dollars) 
than in 1900. The Director of the Mint says: ‘‘ This is the 
first break in the progressive yield of gold for ten years. We 
have gone up in that time from about $32,000,000 to 
$78,000,000.’" He said the decline shown was due to smaller 
output in the Alaskan district, at Cape Nome, and to the 
decrease in the richness of the rock in the Colorado mines. 


NEWS NOTES. 


EDWIN GINN, the well known Boston publisher, anrfounces 
that he will devote much of his time and fortune to educational 
peace work. 


THE production of gold in the Klondike region this year is 
not expected to exceed $14,000,000, a falling off of nearly 
one-half. 


Tue California Republican State Convention, on the 26th 
inst., endorsed President Roosevelt's policies and declared for 
the suppression of trusts. 


EXPERIMENTS in wireless telephoning were successfully 
conducted in Germany a few days ago between Sassnitz and 
Kolberg, a distance of 105 miles. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


A court functionary in Lisbon, Portugal, states that the | 


crown jewels were recently sold to cover a big royal debt. 
The jewels, he says, have been replaced by imitations. 


NOTICES. 


| herd of stock cattle to the Canadian land. 


HOSPITAL surgeons in Philadelphia ascribe an epidemic of 
inflamed eyes to the particles of coal falling from the soft coal 
smoke which now overhangs the city. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, the novelist, has started vacation 
schools in London similar to those that have been in operation 
in some of our American cities for several summers. 


A RESURVEY of the eighty-ninth meridian places the 
boundary line of Oklahoma four miles east of its present lo- 
cation, thus adding to the Territory the city of Chickasha, now 
in the Indian Territory. 


A DISPATCH from Manila on the 24th inst. says: ‘‘ Official 
cholera statistics show a total up to date of 25,664 cases and 
18,040 deaths. The actual number of cases and deaths is 
greatly in excess of the official reports.”’ 

CAPTAIN Charles H. McClellan, of the United States 
revenue cutter Manhattan, reports the discovery of a new fur 
seal rookery in the western end of the Aleutian Islands. The 
seals will soon be exterminated, no doubt, as the news spreads. 


RESPECTING the practice of enlisted soldiers ‘‘ marrying *’ 
Filipino women, General Chaffee has issued an order that any 
enlisted man who marries without permission of his com- 
manding officer will run the risk of being discharged from the 
service. 

THE executors of the will of Cecil Rhodes find so many in- 
tricate details to be arranged in regard to the appointments to 
the proposed scholarships that it will probably be 1904 before 
any of the students provided for by the will can enter Oxford 
University. 

THE United States Department of Labor reports that Cuba 
is in need of development ; that less than 4 per cent. of the 
area of the island is now under cultivation, and that a larger 
proportion of surface is suitable for cultivation than in almost 
any American State. 


A ‘BATTERY "’ of ten boilers, used for ‘‘ digesting '’ wood 
chips into paper pulp, under great pressure of steam, exploded 
in the Delaware Pulp Works of the Jessup & Moore Co., at 
Wilmington, Del., on the 20th instant, and seventeen work- 
men were killed or fatally injured. 


GEORGE W. LITTLEFIELD, a millionaire banker and stock 
man of Austin, Texas, has leased 1,000,000 acres of land in 
British Columbia fora period of twenty-one years at an annual 
rental of 2 cents per acreperannum. He owns 550,000 acres 
of ranch lands in Texas and New Mexico, and will remove his 


UP THE HUDSON. 


*.* Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested 
to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. Those coming by the way of 
Anderson can leave for Pendleton on the 
hour, those coming by Indianapolis can 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 
interurban cars. If we areinformed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be in waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 


*,* The regular sessions of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting will begin on Second-day, 
Ninth month 15; meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, and one session of First-day 
School Conference will be held the 
Seventh-day preceding. 


Conveyance will’ be provided to meet 


Friends at McNabb, on the Three I Rail- 
road. Information as to railroad connec- 
tions, etc., may be had by correspondence 
with one of the following named commit- 
tee, all of McNabb, III. 

Alice E. Tomlinson, Fannie G. Griffith, 
Frank E. Smith, Wm. L. Mills. 


limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that 
have not appointed Delegates to attend 
the Conference at Asbury Park in the 
Ninth month will please do so as soon as 
possible and report the names to Mary H. 
F. Merillat, assistant clerk, No. 18 Spruce 
Street, Norristown, Pa. 


| *,.* The Friends’ Book Association ac- 
| knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
| tional contributions to the Children’s 
| Country Week Association : 
Annie S. Foulke, .... . $ 
Previously acknowledged, 


5-00 
101.00 
; Amount, oe ply . $106.00 
Joun Coty, Superintendent. 
Eighth Month 25, 1902. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 


the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
| Committee, and are now for sale. 
| *,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
| additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 
Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


No 


On August 28, and September 4 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
| run its usual midsummer excursions to the 
| ‘* Upper Hudson,"’ under personal escort. 
Special trains will leave Broad Street 
| Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at principal 
points between Philadelphia and Trenton. 
A stop will be made at West Point, 
| giving those who disembark an hour anda 
half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 
In order to insure an early return, no 
| stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that city 
ard there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From _ Philadelphia, 

| Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00 ; Tulpehocken, Westmore- 
land, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's Lane, 
$2.60 ; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special trains and 
connections at above points. 








NIAGARA FALLS. - 





LOW RATE EXCURSIONS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run its remaining popular ten day ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington on Sep- 
tember 4 and 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The Excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on Septem- 
ber 4 and 18, and October 16, going via 
Harrisburg and the picturesque valley of 
the Susquehanna, special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of 
October 2 running via Trenton, Manunka 
Chunk, and the Delaware valley, leaving 
Philadelphia on special train at 8 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, Wilm- 
ington, West Chester, Reading, and prin- 
cipal intermediate stations. A stop-over 
will be allowed at Buffalo within the limit 
of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

Side-trip tickets to Toronto and return 
will be sold from Niagara Falls at rate of $1, 
affording an opportunity to visit the Tor- 
onto Fair to be held September 1 to 13. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of 
connecting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 





PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 27, in charge of a Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Tourist Agent, and will cover 
a period of six days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, cov- 
ering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
$21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 4 Court St., Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENC 


There is no good reason why a mother 
should go to the trouble of making clothes 
for her little ones ; we can supply every 
need—and at a substantial money-saving. 
Of special interest are the following : 
CHILDREN'S OVERALLS—of dark blue 

chambray gingham ; stitched in red; 

with straps over shoulders and pockets 

-—§0 cents. 

CHILDREN’S ROMPERS—of gingham, 
with full back and yoke front ; long 
sleeves, high neck and pocket; collar 
and belt edged with white ; 2 to 4 years 
—75c and 8sc. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of gingham, 
in pink and blue stripes and plaids; long- 
waisted. Some tucked back and front ; 
neck and sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery. Others are in blouse effect, 
trimmed with three rows of embroidery 
down the front ; neck and sleeves fin- 
ished with embroidery ruffle ; to 4 
years ; regular $1.50 value ~now 765c. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES of white lawn ; 
long-waisted effect; all-over tucking 
back and front; neck trimmed with 
hemstitched ruffle ; deep hem on skirt ; 
2 to 4 years—75 cents. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of white lawn; ! 
long-waisted effect ; squaré yoke back 
front of hemstitched tucking edged with 
hemstitched ruffle and fancy briar-stitch- 
ing ; skirt and belt finished with three 
rows of hemstitching ; neck and sleeves 
finished with Valenciennes lace ruffle ; 
2 to 4 years; regularly $1.75—now 
$1.25. 

CHILDREN’S RUSSIAN BLOUSES— 
box-plaited back and full front, with 
turnover collar and belt edged with 
white ; 2 to 4 years—$1.25. | 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


* 





Law, Science, 
nes }STENOGRA PHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 


SLELLELESESEESELESSOOSE 


Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Mlustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





For Sale at 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 


VIFF STSFFF 





CLEMENT A. WOODN uTt } 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 















ER. 


REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


re Clothes for Wee Ones. 


ORADO SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO. 





VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEE’ 
ING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION O} 
LETTER CARRIERS, 

On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, to be 
held at Denver, Col., Ninth month 1 to 6. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
or Pueblo, Col., from all stations on its 
lines, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be sold and good going 
on Eighth month 29 to 31, and will be good 
to return until Ninth month 30, inclusive. 
Tickets must be validated for return pas- 
sage by Joint Agent at any of the above- 
mentioned points ; for which services a fee 
of 25 cents will be charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, apply 
to ticket agents. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps andall necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Oniy $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
igquae DeTache Rancroin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 
Nares & Saunders, Managers. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 
AQUILA j- LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscRIPTIONS MAY BaGin aT ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
pe Given. We po not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLernone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


I'WENTIETH CENTURY GOoD 
XXXV., 5 
STANZAS : CONSCIENCE, 
SINGING AND WORSHIP, Ticks os 
THE ENGLISH ERIENDS AND SOCIAL SER- 
VICE, . Wich v.20 h Mae % 
FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS : 
The Execution, . ...... 
The Prophet Like Moses, . 
LUCRETIA MOTT’'S CHAIRS, . 
EDITORIAL: 
Strikes and Strife, . 
Notes, ae ay tl 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . 
SOCIETY NOTEs, + Sete Bat 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CONFERENCE, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS: 
Duanesburg Half-Year Meeting, . 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME: 
Goose Creek, (Lincoln), Va., 


VACATION DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND,—II. 
VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL, . ns 
THE “ CANTEEN "' IN SOLDIERS’ HOMES, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT : 

Do Our Educational Institutions Fulfill Ex- 

pectations? . Psa ko 

CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC , 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, . 
POETRY: The Glory of Grass, . ; 


MISCELLANY: Children of the Mills; A 
Sagacious House ; Davis Had No Blood- 
hounds; Women's Clubs in Alaska; 
Collecting Ferns, of eter wd. 

CURRENT EVENTs, 

NEws NOTES, . 

NOTICES, . 


WorDs.— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Friends’ School, 


FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific courses. 
Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipement. Individual 
attention. Thorough instruction. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M.., Principal. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
c boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for ca e to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
c of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring ions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of ene Vearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


| Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
furnishes < 
res for college. 
” J. BUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
vactical, guarded education, and pre- 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 


0% 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisenps’ Boarpinc ScHooL ror 
Boys anv Girts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hil! 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMorE GramMMaR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drai the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfai, 
S more, Pa. 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 
eee on 
ns, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
Jowatuan Dickinson, Jr., A.M , Principal. 
Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 


a commercial course with stenograpby and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


“The Hicks”’ ana Cottages, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Situated on Sunset Lake, 1,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Special rates for Conference. 
$7 to $10 per week. Open all the year. Steam heat. 
Send for booklet and map. Write at once as we have 
already booked a large number. 

The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 

HICKS & CO. 


‘THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean. 


FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern improvement 
and comfort. Special rates to members of Friends’ 
Conference, September. 


THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. 
‘ N d modern. 
Hotel Colonial, Ngyand modem. 


NORTH ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 


Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


‘THE MADISON, Send for booklet. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Second door from Auditorium, where the Friends’ 
Conference is to be held. Offers Special Rates. 
Accommodations for 150 persons. J. K. DODMAN 


THE BELDEN, 


214 Fourtn Ave., Aspury Park, N. J. 
Near Ocean and Auditorium. Special rates for Con- 
ference. C. A. MITCHELL. 


THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 


Assury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. ‘Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 


A. SHOTWELL. 
THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Westey Ave. anp Sixtu St., Ocgan Crty,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
address 


SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 
THE KATHLU, 


1126 Cantrat Avzs., Oczan Crry, N. j. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 
The Bartram, 
WILDWOOD, N. J. 7 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale sc. james Piace. 


Artvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open ail the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att tHe vear 
Ocsan Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Tempzrance Horet 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Frreproor Fioors. Perrsect Sanitation. Teve- 
puHone. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. uli Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 108. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 








FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acrs as Executor, ApMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnee, anv Recerver. 
Financia. AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Iwrersst ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustae or Corporation MortGaces. 
DgpostToRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
‘Be em —' a3 
Asa S. W 
oseph Ashbrook, . 
. Roberts Foulke, 
Navid G. Alsop, . 
Barton Townsend, 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
a Officer 


ctuary Charles Hartshorne, 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry a, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 

. Preston ioe 
Asa S. Wing, Lobert M. J 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott cM 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


; F. Balderston’ s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING ee ote eens 


WALL PAPER ot er 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. .. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. weet Pa. 


Seniathunsiiiens Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 
From Missouri River 
$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 
$22.50, Spokane. 
$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E, L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
eee si me Special attention given to ser- 


ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


_ JOSEPH L. JONES 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
a3. a Street, i 


ler, Montgomery Co., 
HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Suey, Philadel 
Phone _3754- 


Orricss: 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twsirrn Street, Purtazeuensa 
Conveyancing and investi: 


ALFRED L. ae 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, sy 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1724 Woodstock Street a} ee Pa. 


‘Thompson Shourds, » Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BOOKS. FURNITURE 


STATIONERY. 


MAPS, spring rollers and individual cases. 
WALL SLATES. 
BLANK BOOKS, ruled and printed to order. 
KINDERGARTEN material and furniture. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL. 


We furnish everything used in schools at the 
lowest prices. Estimates furnished. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK 
S. W. Cor. 15th and 


Ple ase mento. 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Wills, Eaates, and Trusts. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURP $0.00 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 


insured, and con mad 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. ered for 


Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The erty Ny acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent ‘om $2 and upwards. per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, ema gd 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary 
WM. B. LANE, Title and 3 Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


$500,000.00 
+ 250,000.00 


~~ Brice, 
- Davis Pacs, 


i ery R. ; Sean, 
oun F, Le 


Homas R. < 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Savrgs, Epcoar Duv.iev Fariss, 
Joun H, . CRAVEN, Horace B. Prarson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


. Bouron Winrenny, 

Warren G. Grirritn, 
Epwarp G. McCoutn, 
Avrrep I. Paittips, 
Grorce M. Wacnex. 
Franx W. Pavt, 


etc, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK | 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 
Machine Co. 

52nd & Media Sts., Phila 

Vouiag Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York —— Friends’ Association. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprtor, 
‘ourteenth 


19 West F Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businass Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ lersiiicencer $2.50; with Scattere! 


Seeds $2.00 ; all three $2.85, 
seo POR SAMPLE copy. 
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4 
» Seventeen Cents per year for 
* One Thousand Dollars of Life 
} Insurance for Fifteen Years! § 

his is the record of policy No. « 

,964, maturing July 5th, 1901. 
Particulars free on request. 
‘ 

4 


PENN PIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


> 
: 
» 
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